Greeks Imprison JWs To 
Protect Religious Liberty 


Two more Jehovah’s witnesses in 
Greece have been imprisoned for their 
religious views. Apparently they have 
been sentenced by civil courts for vi- 
olating the Constitution by proselytiz- 
ing members of the Greek Orthodox 
Church and for urging soldiers to dis- 
continue the fight against Communists. 
The Greek Constitution makes it illegal 
for members of one religious group 
to attempt to convert others, on the 
theory that religious freedom and pros- 
elytizing are inconsistent. 
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Buck Passing Stalls $$ Parole Plan 


The special parole procedure planned for Selective Service violators 
which was reported to be under consideration in the September, 1949, 


Reporter is at a standstill. 


At present, a man in a civil prison can 


only be paroled after one-third of his term has expired. 


A special parole for Selective Service 
violators, which is authorized by the Se- 
lective Service Act, would have enabled the 
executive branch of the government to 
perole a man within 30 days after his 
sentence had begun. 

The reason for the delay seems to be 
a disagreement within the government 
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over which department or agency in 
the executive branch is responsible for 
taking the initiative in pressing the mat- 
ter. Up until now the suggestion of the 
special parole has come officially from 
General Hershey’s office. Selective Serv- 
ice, however, had submitted the sugges- 
tion along with a number of others. 
General Hershey suddenly withdrew all 
of his suggestions together and resub- 
mitted them, omitting the one respect- 
ing special parole procedure, 


Now the Executive Office of the Presi- 
dent aud Selective Service seem to have 
different views on the question of who 
shall proceed next. The Office of the 
President seems to feel that General 
Hershey must resubmit the suggestion, 
while Selective Service seems to feel 
that the matter was already formally 
presented to the Department of Justice 
and the Office of the President for ap- 
proval. 


In this respect it seems to us that 
Selective Service is right and the Office 
of the President and the Department of 
Justice should go ahead and act on the 
matter without further action by Se- 
lective Service. Since prisons, generally, 
are not under Selective Service, and 
its personnel is not trained for handling 
inmates, it would seem that there is no 
reason why Selective Service should 
initiate the negotiation. 


ARMY JAILS FORMER CPS MAN 


Blind to Draft Loophole 


Many nonregistrants who went to prison during World War Il 
may have been erroneously convicted under the Selective Service 
and Training Act of 1940. Most of the conscientious objectors who 
would not register refused registration openly and informed the 
authorities, but the Selective Service and Training Act of 1940 
only mdde it a crime to evade registration. , 

The significance of this was pointed out by the Supreme Court 
of the United States in a case called Keegan vy. Uni 
Keegan was a Nazi Bundist who had been convicted for coun- 
selling nonregistration. His conviction was reversed by the Su- 
preme Court partly on the ground that the indictment only charged 
counselling evasion while Keegan had counselled open refusal for 
the purpose of testing Constitutional rights. This decision was 
so late as to be of no use to conscientious objectors who had 
refused to register. 

The 1948 Selective Service Act carefully plugs this loophole 
by making refusal a crime. Thus the 1940 Act read “Any per- 
son . . . who otherwise evades registration,’ but the 1948 Act 
reads “‘Any person . . . who otherwise evades or refuses registra- 
tion.” 

This specific change in the wording of the law by Congress pre- 
vents the Courts, under the 1948 Act, from following the sugges- 
tion of the Keegan case. 

The failure of the Courts to acquit the objectors under the 1940 
Act must be partly laid to the objectors themselves who usually 
concentrated on Constitutional arguments in their defenses rather 
than on the Selective Service Act. The October Reporter carried 
on page three an article explaining the weakness of this approach. 

However the Keegan case may be a factor in helping violators 
of the 1940 Act obtain pardons for their offenses which will 
restore all civil rights. 


There is still one Civilian Public Service man of World War 
II in prison. The man is Howard Lehmann, who was in 
Brethren CPS at Camp Wellston, Michigan, and Norwich 
State Hospital, Norwich, Connecticut, from June, 1942, until 


J uly, 1944, : 

e left Norwich to go into 
the army in a I-A classifica- 
tion. Army life, however, 
was made uncomfortable from 
the start. The first day of 
drill, at Camp Hozie, Texas, 
the Commanding Officer an- 
nounced to the Company that 
they were honored to have a 
conscientious objector among 
them. After that some men 
would steal his equipment or 
mess up his bed so that he 
would end up in trouble with 
his officers. 

Howard, having lost much 
of his perspective during 
CPS and during this hazing 
period in the army, deserted. 

He lived in New York 
under an assumed name and 
practiced color photography 
after his desertion. 

Early in 1949, he learned 
that his wife was going to 
have a baby. Wanting the 
baby born under his own 
name, he took the advice of 


his spiritual advisor and his 
employer and went to. Chi- 
cago where he surrendered 
himself. 

He was held at Fort Sheri- 
dan for six weeks without 
trial and without formal 
charge. 

Attorney Milo O. Bennett 
came out to Chicago from 
New York and obtained a 
writ of Habeas Corpus to 
test the validity of holding 
Lehmann without a trial. 

The army trial was soon 
underway. Howard was rep- 
resented by Mr. Bennett in 
the army proceeding also. 

He is now in the U. S§S. 
Disciplinary Barracks in Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin, serving a 
five-year sentence. He has a 
job teaching music in the 
prison. He reports that con- 
ditions within the prison are 
excellent and that he receives 
first class treatment from of- 
ficers and guards. 





MENNONITES OBSERVE CHRISTMAS IN RUSSIA 


“ ELL,” said the teacher, 
a big blackhaired man 
in his early forties, “I’ve had 
a lesson in Class 5-A, and in 
one of the books I found 
quite an amazing piece of 
paper, Christmas verse. 


“T did not think anybody 
in a Soviet school could go 
on indulging in such down- 
right foolish and completely 
backward things... 


“Lena Wiens!” the teacher 
said in a sharp voice. An 
eleven-year-old girl rose tim- 
idly from the bench and 
stood straight and still, look- 
ing at the white wall ahead. 
She was blushing slowly and 
painfully, and as the teacher 
just kept looking at her she 
lowered her eyes and started 
to fumble with the end of 
one of her braids. “Well,” 
the teacher said, grinning, 
“vou are one of the best pu- 
pils in this class, and you 
learn Christmas _ verse. 
Worse, you carry’ those 
things around with you, and 
you’ve been showing the verse 
to other pupils ... Do you 
believe in God?” 


“Hey, I want an answer,” 
the teacher said, moving up 
to her. “Tell me, do you 
think there is a God?” 


“Yes,” the girl said, but 
so quiet that some of the 
pupils did not hear. 


“Well,” the teacher went 
on, “if there is a God, where 
do you suppose He exists? 
Up there in the clouds? Or 
somewhere riding on a star? 
What does He eat? Why 
doesn’t He fall down?” 

“God is invisible,” the girl 
said. 

“That’s your parents 
speaking out of your mouth,” 
the teacher replied angrily. 
“Say, if God’s invisible, how 
do you know He exists? Have 
you seen Him?” 

“No, but He has made all 
things on earth, the animals 
and the trees; if it were not 
for God there would be no 
things on earth.” There were 
two big tears running down 
the girl’s cheeks. 

“You know it’s forbidden 
to bring religious writings to 
school. You know that’s re- 
ligious propaganda and sub- 
ject to punishment. You’ve 
been trying to influence other 
pupils!” 

“T only showed the verse 
to Hilda Bellman!” The girl 
had broken down; she hid 
her face in her hands and 
started to cry silently. 

“Sit down,” the teacher 
said, “I’ll talk to you about 
this later on. And to the 
director.” Then he went up 
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the aisle and started on an- 
other victim. 

The episode described 
above took place in 1935 
when I was a pupil in Class 
5-B of the Chortitza Pri- 
mary School. 

In the early thirties, the 
Chortitza school was still far 
from assuming the looks of 
a well-organized Soviet es- 
tablishment. The teachers 
were either old Mennonite 
veterans who cautiously 
avoided politics, letting the 





children believe in religion 
and private property, or 
young Communists who had 
for some reason embraced 
the Bolshevist doctrine. Be- 
tween these forces there de- 
veloped a violent and bitter 
battle, conducted partly. in 
the open and partly in secret, 
mostly with disastrous re- 
sults for the non-Commun- 
ists. 

During my first three 
years in. school my teacher 
was a certain Miss Schweitzer 
(Genossin Schweitzer we 
called her), from the settle- 
ments near Odessa, a mem- 
ber of the Komsomol (Com- 
munist youth organization 
linking the younger pioneers 
to the Communist Party). 

Great efforts were made by 
the Communist teachers to 
draw us children into the 
pioneer organization. The 
pressure was particularly 
great for good pupils, and 
we were often at a loss what 
to retort to the admonitions 
of our young teacher. If we 
said our parents had forbid- 
den us to join, that might be 
a for them, they 
might lose their job, or, even 
worse, be deported. 





Soviet Russia Celebrates. Dicaribir 25th 


HRISTMAS had always been 

the most significant cele- 
bration of the year for the Men- 
nonites. In the old days of the 
Tsarist regime our parents used 
to go to church at six o’clock 
on Christmas Even, the old and 
the young, to sit under an 
enormous Christmas tree, the 
children’s eyes bright with ex- 
citement; on the morning of 
the 25th there usually was 
Bescherung (presentaton of 
gifts) in the home, and then 
they went off to church again. 


WHEN 


Christnas 


CAME 


Christmas extended from 
Christmas Eve to the 27th, 


The Communists were well 
aware of the Christmas spirit 
and they did everything to 
break it. There were no Christ- 
mas vacations; the winter va- 





re fugee in Germany. 





By JACK G. CLASSEN 


(The author of these stories is a Russian Mennonite 
They are reprinted with per- 
mission from Mennonite Life.) 


formed that the story of Christ’s 
birth and his existence withal 
was an invention of the greedy 
clergy, for there was no men- 
tion of Christ in the writings of 
contemporary Roman historians; 
on the contrary, it had been 
proved by scientists that the 
whole of the New Testament 
had been written at least two 
centuries after the alleged ap- 
pearance of Christ. 

We sat and thought of our 
Christmas trees at home (pieced 
together from branches smug- 
gled home from a wasteland 
known as the Schwienskopp, 
where a few crippled pines 
managed to survive the annual 
reaping), of possible little pres- 
ents, and of the Christmas car- 
ols to be sung. 

A few years later, however, 
some clever Communist in the 
Ukranian administration (his 
name was Postyshev) hit upon 
the idea that the charm of 
sparkling Christmas trees and 
gifts for children and candy 
might be used for the Commu- 
nist propaganda machine. It 
was to be not a Christmas tree, 
but a New Year's tree, erected 
in the hall of the school on 
December 31. There was the 
traditional meeting, speeches 
of the teachers with the names 
of the best pupils being men- 
tioned, then there were prizes 
distributed, poems recited — 
mostly about our immense 
gratefulness to the genial Sta- 
lin (Thanks to the great Sta- 
lin for our happy childhood” 
had» become the standard slo- 
gan), and after that there was 
gaiety unlimited, the smaller 
children were told to form 
circles and to dance around 
the tree, holding hands and 
chanting Soviet songs, and the 
older soon.- followed suit with 
waltzes and. foxtrots. 











cations started on January 1. 
The more ardent teachers be- 
gan their anti-Christmas propa- 
ganda in the first days of De- 
cember. Invariably on Decem- 
ber 24 an anti-religious meet- 
ing was held in the school, and 
all teachers and pupils had to 
be present. The meeting start- 
ed immediately after the les- 
sons in the evening and con- 
tinued until about 9 o'clock. 
Some pupils and even teachers 
of the older generation stole 
away, but they were easily no- 
ticed by others and such things 
would tell on the future ca- 
reers of these “‘reactionaries.”’ 
In these meetings we were in- 


Christmas trees (as we still 
preferred to call them) and 
ornaments were put on ‘the 
market, and most of the Men- 
nonite families took advantage 
of this for their Christmas. cele- 
brations.. ‘Now we only ‘had to 
wait until New Year if we 
wanted to show our presents to 
our classmates. 

There was no serious contro- 
versy between pupils of Men- 
nonite and Russian stock; the 
Russians are the most friendly 
and sociable people when they 
forget politics, and somehow 
we managed to let them for- 
get politics as far as we were 
concerned. 





SS Act Permits Citisenship Rights to Alien COs 


The decision of the Kansas Supreme Court on June 11, 1949, in Cohnstaedt v. Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service thet citizenship need not be granted to an alien 
who is unwilling to serve in the armed forces is directly contrary to the Selective Service 
Act and to Local Board Memorandum ‘No. 23, issued by Selective Service on the subject 
of relief of a citizen of a foreign country from military service. 


The Selective Service Act of 1948 in 
Section 4 (a) subjects all aliens resident 
in the U. S. to the draft, and it would be 
unjust not to allow them privileges equal 
to a citizen's. That section goes on to 
read “Any citizen of a foreign country, 
who is not deferable or exempt from 
training and service under the provi- 
sions of this title (other than this sub- 
section), shall be relieved from liability 
for training and service under this title if, 
prior to his induction into the armed forces, 
he has made application to be relieved 
from such liability in the manner prescribed 
by and in accordance with rules and regu- 
lations prescribed by the President; but any 
person who makes such application shall 
thereafter be debarred from becoming a 
citizen of the United States.” (Italics sup- 
plied.) 

The italicized words mean thet the alien 
who wants to stay out of the army is en- 
titled to every ordinary deferment and ex- 
emption in the Selective Service Act before 
he has to apply for the relief from service 
which will later prevent him from becoming 
@ citizen. 

Selective Service has created Application 
by an Alien for Relief from Training and 
Service in the Armed Forces, SSS Form No. 
130. The alien, however, doesn’t have to 
file this Form until he has tried all of his 
other exemptions and deferments and has 
been turned down. The Reporters for 
October and December of 1948 carry this 
information in detail. 

Therefore, the Selective Service Act pro- 
vides a distinct formal procedure which 
defines exactly the moment at which an 
alien will be debarred from future citizen- 
ship; and the Court was ignoring this Con- 
gressional provision when it attempted to 
set the moment at which an alien would 
be barred at some earlier step in the pro- 
ceeding, such as the application for an 
ordinary exemption which anyone is entitled 
to under the Selective Service Act with- 
out forfeiting his rights to later becoming 
a citizen. 


What Happened To— 





What Would You Do? 


A man who has applied for either 
IV-E or I-A-O is given a I-A by his 
exemption board. He appeals his 
case but before he hears from the 
appeal board, he celebrates his 26th 
birthday. Thereafter, he receives a 
Notice of Classification placing him 
in V-A, the overage classification. 
What would you do? 

Suppose a slightly different case; 
he knows he will be 26 within a week 
after he receives his Notice of Classi- 
fication and he has not yet appealed. 
What would you do? 


(Answer on Page Four) 











OBJECTORS PERSONALITY TIPS 
SCALE IN LOSS OF RIGHTS 


The civil rights which are lost by 
conviction in some states, and which 
are restored by a pardon, do not ordin- 
arily include the practice of any pro- 
fession. Being a member of a Bar As- 
sociation or a medical association is a 
mere privilege, as distinguished from a 
right, for even the ordinary citizen, and 
qualification for membership depends 
upon character and personality. Under 
these circumstances a prison sentence 
does not always prevent admission, nor 
does a pardon always make admission 
mandatory. 


To the list of states in which people 
convicted of violations under the Selec- 
tive Service Act would lose no voting 
rights, printed in the November, 1949 
Reporter, should be added Oregon and 
South Dakota. 


1947 Pardon for Draft Offenders Makes Pardon History 


There has been some objection to the pardon which was given on December 24, 


1947, to 1523 
cifically nam 


rsons convicted of draft offenses in World 
the limited number of recipients. There has even been a mistaken 


ar II because it spe- 


notion that this act of executive forgiveness was a series of individual pardons 


rather than a group pardon. 


As a matter of fact, it was a group 
pardon—the first one in history to name 
the individuals who received it. 

Traditionally, the only type of pardon 
which names the person receiving it is 
an individual pardon. This is not effec- 
tive until a document signed by the 
President is delivered to the recipient 
and accepted by him. Since only the 
President signs pardons, the Department 
of Justice wanted to avoid the red tape 
of 1523 separate documents. 

A second traditional t is a group 
pardon which names only the class of 
offenders and not the individuals. It 
would be impossible to ‘ers one of 
these to all conscientious objectors since, 
as to men in prison, there is no clear, 
bright line indicating who is and who is 
not an objector so that men are able to 


tell it either by looking at them or by 
examining their papers and credentials. 
A general pardon extended to all Selec- 
tive Service violators, objectors and 
others, would not require individual nam- 
ing since the Court records in each case 
would be a clear indication of who was 
included; but the Department of Justice 
was not ready to go that far. 

Objectors believing in civil disobedi- 
ence sometimes feel that it is necessary 
to ask for a group pardon even for 
people who’ are not objectors. This 
an i the chances of obtaining it when 
war is in the air. Not all objectors in 
prison believed in civil disobedience nor 
would they feel a religious duty to ex- 
tend the request to include non-objector 
violators. 


In Pete’s camp the ‘mothers’ were mainly concentrated in 


Canine Pete 


The Camper Who Barked at Visitors 

After he had gone home from CPS, Pete would remember 
the camps, more than at any other time of the year, at 
Christmas time. 

It is sometimes said that whenever a group of men get 
together for a long time without any women among them 
some of them will come to play the role of the woman in. the 
group social life. This is not to be taken in the morbid sense, 
nor as a statement of psycho-analysis, but after they have been 
away from their families for a long time, a group of men will 
almost unconsciously come to feel this lack; and some of the 
men in the group will very good-naturedly undertake to play 
the role of mother, soothing the complaints of the unhappy, 
reconciling the estranged members of the group, preparing 
little surprises for their adopted children on those holidays 
when mother is most missed. 

This happens whether the men are in the army, in a college 
fraternity, or in CPS. 











the kitchen. Some of them were even called ‘mother’, like 
Mother Gillikin, and Christmas time would be their favorite 
time of the year. : i ; 

Then they would be preparing all kinds of surprises. They 
would be hiding cookies with gumdrops in them and mizing 
fancy frostings, for putting frilly edges on the dumplings. 

Then Pete would go to the kitchen to see if he might get 
one of the prunes before one of his ‘mothers’ had the oppor- 
tunity to use it to demonstrate the CPS conception of a sugar 
plum. All of the ‘mothers’ would raise t eyebrows 
to heaven and say, “T'sk-tsk-tsk-tek!” and one of them would 
reach out his long hairy arm and say to Pete, “Not until 
Christmas!” : j 

Then there would be singing and decorations and dramatic 
events, all building up to the climax when the great platters 
of stunning surprises would be served. i 

Somehow, inadequate and clownish as most of it was, there 
would be yet lingering in the folly some almost reverent “7 
gestion that the ideal of the mother and the great ch 
to whom the world turns on Christmas had not been lost; and 
to keep it all from po eager way there would be a Christ- 
mas party for the children who lived near the camp. 
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Hath The Rain A Father? 


By WILLIAM E. ROSTRON, JR. 


HE conscientious objector provision in the Selective Service Act 
Ta 1948 defines religious training and belief in the following 
words, “Nothing contained in this title shall be construed to require 
any person to be subject to combatant training and service in the 
armed forces of the United States who, by reason of religious train- 
ing and belief, is conscientiously opposed to participation in war 
in any form. Religious training and belief in this connection means 
an individual’s belief in a relation to a Supreme Being involving 
duties superior to those arising from any human relation, but 
does not include essentially political, sociological, or philosophical 
views or a merely personal moral code.“ 


The Reporter suggests that people who are opposed to the Su- 
preme Being clause on grounds that it discriminates against sects 
who accept agnostics, should withhold judgment of the clause until 
they first find out what the words ‘Supreme Being’’ mean in the 
Selective Service Act. When Congress uses these two words in 
legislation, they cease to be merely theological words and become 
two legal words. It will take some sort of official opinion therefore 
to determine whether or not belief in a Supreme Being might 
not include views which would in some theological’ circles be 
ca.led agnostic. 

The most cautious approach to the question of whether one 
believes in the Supreme Being is for the claimant first to ask 
himself whether he believes in being at all; whether he believes 
that anything exists, as opposed to nothingness, or as opposed to 
things which exist only in his own mind. Then the claimant can 
ask himself if he thinks that anything is supreme among those 
things that exist. If he can truthfully and conscientiously answer 
“yes” to these two questions then he might check the word “yes” 
to the question “‘Do you believe in a Supreme Being?”’ on the 
Special Form for Conscientious Objectors and then proceed to 
describe the exact nature of his belief in the space provided for 
that on the Selective Service Form. This is the only procedure pro- 
vided for the claimant to obtain a decision of law from either the 
Selective Service Boards or from his Department of Justice hearing 
officer on the question of the least requirement for belief in a 
Supreme Being. It may be that under the First Amendment to 
the Constitution, Congress has no power to define the Supreme 
Being, and consequently no power to delegate that function to 
oe Service, but that question is beyond the scope of this 
article. 

Many extreme theologians would believe in some cosmic force, 
lacking intelligence, will, and personality, which they would 
yet be willing to call God. Another person believing in the same 
kind of cosmic force would bé unwilling to call it God and would 


“Hath the rain a father? Or who 
hath begotten the drops of dew? Out of 
whose womb came the ice? And the hoary 
frost of heaven, who hath gendered it? 
Job 38:28, 29. 


prefer to term himself an agnostic. One possibility is that courts 
will decide the issue on the basis of whether the individual is 
willing to use the words Supreme Being or not. Perhaps if a 
man will call that in which he believes the Supreme Being then 
it would be held that he qualified as a conscientious objector, while 
if the man is not willing to use the term Supreme Being to describe 
the best in which he believes, then the objector classification would 
be denied. 3 

THIS kind of solution would seem, however, to be a little bit 
unfair; and it would be more satisfactory to have some standard 
for testing belief in a Supreme Being which applicants, even ap- 
plicants who have frequently called themselves agnostics, might 
use in determining their eligibility for objector classifications. 

The words suggesting that philosophical views will not qualify 
one as having religious training and belief are the least clear 
in their meaning of any in the Act. Certainly metaphysics is a 
branch of philosophy and theology is a branch of metaphysics; 
therefore, the words possibly mean speculation in the field of 
ethics rather than speculation in the field of theology. Taken 
in this sense about all that the words “‘political, sociological or 
philosophical views or merely a personal moral code’ seem to 
exclude would be belief in a Supreme Being who is merely sub- 
jective to the mind of man. If the claimant regards his Supreme 
Being as the product of human imagination, either his own or 
that of humanity generally, then it does not conform to the defini- 
tion of the Act, but if he regards his Supreme Being as having 
objective existence quite independent of his own mind and that 
of other men, then his Supreme Being would conform to the 
definition in the Act. 

Furthermore, in the phrase “involving duties superior to those 
arising from any human relation’’ the Selective Service Act re- 
quires that the individual’s standard of duty must be derived 
from the Supreme Being rather than from something else. It is 
possible that is all the word ‘‘supreme’’ means; for instance, the 
Hopi Indians have a number of Gods including the Masau’u who 
forbids them to kill or harm anyone (See the May, 1949, Reporter, 
page 3). Perhaps Masau’u is not supreme, in the sense that there 
are other Gods who also rule beside him, but certainly he is 
supreme in the sense that the Hopi are obedient to him on the 
subject of participation in war in any form. 

Taking these things into account, a minimum requirement might 
be that the applicant must have a code of values in human rela- 
tions which has its root and origin in some Ultimate Value of the 
universe, which exists independently of the mind of the objector 
or of man, and which is something, as opposed to mere nothingness. 


Twenty-sixth Birthday Doesn't End COs Headaches 


Answer to WHAT WOULD YOU DO? on Page Three 


As to the first case, the objector must 
keep his overage classification. Selective 
Service regulation 623.2 requires that 
a registrant be placed in the lowest 
classification’ for which he is eligible, 
counting I-A as the highest and V-A 
as the lowest. Since V-A is lower on the 
list than any of the other classifications 
for which this man is eligible, he must 


keep it; and he will only be permitted 
to appeal for a IV-E or I-A-O at some 
later date when the board tries to take 
- out of it and put him in something 
else. 


However, since his case was on ap- 
peal at the time he turned 26 it is pos- 
sible that it had already been referred 
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to the Department of Justice hearing 
officer and that the FBI had already 
investigated the man. Whether he will 
be called up for his Department of Jus- 
tice hearing will depend on how far the 
FBI has gone with the case and the 
disposition of the hearing officer. If the 
man is called up he should appear for 
his hearing even though he knows he is 
overage. Should the age limit ever be 
lifted so that he has to be reclassified, 
whether or not he gets a IV-E might 
depend upon the report that the hear- 
ing officer puts in his file at this time. 


Failure To Appeal Endangers Claim 


As to the second case, he should, by 
all means, appeal even although he 
knows he will be 26. He will be deemed 


to have waived his claim to IV-E or 
I-A-O if he does not appeal in ten days; 
and then if the age limit is lifted, he will 
have difficulty straightening out his case. 





